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while still others, such as John Smith and Miles
Standish, became pioneers in the work of English
colonization.

But more important than the promptings of
land-hunger and the desire for wealth and ad-
venture was the call made by a social and religious
movement which was but a phase of the general
restlessness and popular discontent. The Refor-
mation, in which this movement had its origin,
was more than a revolt from the organization and
doctrines of the mediaeval church; it voiced the
yearning of the middle classes for a position com-
mensurate with their growing prominence in
the national life. Though the feudal tenantry,
given over to agriculture and bound by the con-
ventions of feudal law, were still perpetuating
many of the old customs, the towns were emanci-
pating themselves from feudal control, and by
means of their wealth and industrial activities
were winning recognition as independent and
largely self-sufficing units. The gild, a closely
compacted brotherhood, existing partly for re-
ligious and educational purposes and partly for
the control of handicrafts and the exchange of
goods, became the center of middle-class energy,
and in thousands of instances hedged in the lives